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Beginning a book-length serial 
by Gardner Hunting 


“SANDSY’S REBELLION” 


As modern as tomorrow. 


other. 


post office at Kansas City, Missouri, under the act of March 3. 1879. 
of postage provided for in section 1103, act of October 3, 1917, authorized December 14, 1926. 


Unity Daily Word, and Wee Wisdom. $1 a year each; after January 15, 1929, $1.50 each. 


You have often thought about the things 
that Sandsy says and does in this stirring 
story. You will quote him often as you follow 
him through one exciting episode after an- 
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Let's Talk It Over 


BY Ourselves 


~ Keeping, Out of the Red 


so good as the one of last season. 
The producer admitted the fact. “But neither are you so good 
as you were last year,” he retorted. 

If that is true of us, it is ‘“‘not so good,” for a fact. 

If we are slowing up a bit, are not quite so mentally keen, do not 
play quite so good a game, are not so physically fit, or are not so self- 
confident and so hopeful as in the past year—then it’s high time for us 
to take inventory, balance our books, face the results, and act accordingly. 

The twelve months of the year are a jury. We are both judge and 
defendant. We pass sentence upon ourselves. The verdict should be, 
“Freedom!”’ Not freedom from the laws of life, but freedom in them, as 
we learn to understand and to use them better, freedom from past 
mistakes. 

The follies of the past year may be good material for a musical show, 
but they count as excess baggage when we try to carry them along with 
us into the new year. The troubles of any day are not what weigh us 
down most. Past troubles and past ills, dragged along with us, are our 
big handicap. 

Physicians tell us that bodily accumulations are what make us old; 
that the imperfect elimination of waste material clogs the system and pre- 
pares the way for trouble; but all that they can say of this physical con- 
dition is more emphatically true of the mind. 

We must start each day afresh, with no deficit, if we are to checkmate 
Father Time and are to grow young with the years as nature does. If 
we grow old it is because our account with Time is “in the red.” 

At first thought, this idea seems a bit discouraging, because probably 
each day some destructive thought slips into our mind, some destructive 
word passes our lips, and perhaps some mistaken action finds expression; 
and when all these evils begin to pile up ! But hold on, there! There’s 
another side to the problem. It is not what enters our lives that defiles 
us, but what we permit to remain in them. 

Today is a new day. Be born with it to all that is new and bright 
and gladsome. Yesterday is gone. Dismiss with it all that is old and dark 
and sorrowful. 

Claim no alliance with evil, with trouble, with lack. Let them return 
into their native nothingness. Do not delay their disappearance by hold- 
ing them in your life. If they have helped you by revealing to you your 
power over them, bless them for that and be grateful—but do not urge 
them to stay, nor invite them to return. 

There is better work for us to do than to entertain evil. There is the 
work of building a world free from evil, a world of joy and peace and 
plenty. It is being built by those whose vision is unclouded by the past, 
and whose watchword is “Upward!” 


A CRITIC said of one of this season’s annual revues that it was not 
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The World by the Tail 


By George N. Madison 


COPYRIGHT 1928, BY GHORGE N. MADISON 


66 HERE you going, Son?” 
Dad looked up from his 
evening paper as Les made 


sounds indicating abrupt departure into 
the crisp January night. 

“Skating,” replied Les shortly, poking 
into the darkness of the upper hall closet 
shelf. 

The skates came down with a clatter. 
“Practice until your running form is 
set,’ he said. It won’t bother me any. 
I’ve got my stride just where I want it.” 

“Maybe it’s just where your opponent 
wants it, too,” teased Dad. “I suppose 
Coach Mavin pronounces you one hun- 
dred per cent fit. When you start to 
run, doesn’t he say, ‘Stand back, boys, 
and watch how Lester Colbert does it— 
watch that knee action, that perfect 
rhythm of arm swing and driving stride 
—the poetry of motion——’?” 

“He gave Les a good bawling out,” 
snapped Sister Bess, looking up from her 
home work. “Jimmy Martin told me.” 

“Aw, he makes me tired sometimes. 
Just because I don t run my legs off every 
time he tells me! Running against a 
buneh of freshmen—why should I kill 
myself ?” 

“Seems to me somebody’s a freshman 
himself !”’ chuckled Dad. 

“And the freshest of the fresh,” added 
candid Bess. 

“He’ll get over it,” suggested Mother 
indulgently. 

“Not if he doesn’t brace up on his 
scholarship.” Dad tried to look stern, 
which, with his round, smiling face, was 
no easy thing to do. “I didn’t like the 
looks of last month’s report card any too 
well. Track work’s all right, but——” 

“T got ‘A’ in everything but French.” 

“Teacher’s pet!” jeered Bess. ‘One 
teacher gives him ‘A’ for his eyes, and 
another hands him an extra mark for his 
curly hair—if I could get away with 
what he does I’d never have to touch a 
book.” 

“T don’t see him hurting himself with 
study,” grunted Dad. “He studies the 
same way he trains for track—when it’s 
good and convenient.” 


“Well, I sure get a lot of encourage- 
ment at home!” blurted Les. ‘To hear 
you fellows talk you’d be glad if I never 
won a race!”’ 


6¢T ASY, Son! It’s not so bad as that. 

Maybe we like to tease you a bit. 
I expect that when you get to my age 
you won’t think so much of winning a 
high school race either. I want you to 
win, but not at the expense of your 
studies. After all, when you get through 
school and go out to look for a job, no- 
body’s going to ask if you took first or 
fourth at the county meet.” 

“All the same,” and Les slouched over 
toward the door, “if you make a name 
for yourself at something, it’s lots easier 
to get where you want to be. If you 
want people to know you, you’ve got to 
get out in front where they can see you. 
So long, folks,’ and he smiled the 
friendly smile that crinkled up his eyes 
and won him A’s from all but his French 
teacher. “I’ve got a date that won’t be 
any good if I chew the rag here till the 
ice melts. Next week I start in real 
training. If I get a first or second at 
the junior meet I’ll get to go with the 
team to Rockbridge. And if I get a first 
there I get my major letter. Oh, boy!” 

“Tf!” sniffed Bess. 

“Huh,” snorted Les. “I’ve beaten 
every fellow that’s going to run against 
me.” 

“The only fellow who ever beat me,” 
observed Dad wisely, turning back to 
his paper, “was the fellow I wasn’t 
atraiduoter 

“Poor kid,” half sighed Mrs. Colbert, 
as the slam of the outer door told that 
Les was safely on the way to his “date.” 
“We seem to be on his bones all the 
time.” 

“Not because he needs it,” remarked 
Dad good-naturedly. “Trouble is, the 
kid’s spoiled. He’s got lots of natural 
ability, and the good looks he inherited 
from—well, I’m too modest to go any 
further than that; but no woman above 
the age of twelve—sisters excluded of 
course, Bess—ever looked at him ten 


Gots i) 
seconds without becoming his willing 
slave. He’s as friendly as a homeless pup, 


and so good-natured that you just can’t 
help liking him and wanting to help him. 


“Les wins all his with his mouth,” re- 
marked Bess laughingly. 

“The kid’s sure got a good opinion of 
himself,” agreed her father. 


“We all 


At the first stride Les lunged far ahead. 


have good opinions of ourselves at his 
age.” 
“Even my super-sensible Dad!” ex- 
claimed Bess in pretended astonishment. 
“Tt’s something the male animal in- 
herits with his first pair of long trousers, 
and it generally outlasts many a pair. 


If he isn’t spoiled out of all use it’ll be 
just nobody’s fault. To half the people 
I meet I’m just ‘that darling Colbert 
boy’s father’!” . 

“I do hope he wins his letter—he’s 
working on it so hard.” 

“Hard! Now there, Mother, is where 


you wrong your child. Les doesn’t know 
what real training is—or real work, 
either. Whatever he gets, he’s going to 
get it by the easiest way. He has a won- 
derful gift—the gift of friendliness. 
But it doesn’t win races.” 


There’s nothing like it—this feeling that 
you’ve got the world by the tail.” 
“Well, Les sure has a wonderful tail 
held,” observed Mrs. Colbert. “I never 
heard of a boy who was prominent in so 
many activities and held so many offices 
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—did he tell you that they just voted 
him the most popular freshman?” 

“Good by, athletics. No boy could win 
a race with that handicap!” 

“Didn’t you just hear him say that 
he’d beaten every rival oh 

“Sure, Mother, sure. But let me tell 
you something from disastrous personal 
experience—some runners don’t really 
run until they get into a race.” 


Waves the following week Les did 
get into serious training, so much 
so that his mother began to worry about 
his health. For unfortunately the 
weather stayed crisp and the ice continued 
perfect, and the temptation to swing out 
into its glittering surface each evening 
was too great to resist. Then, too, the 
semester “exams” were drawing near 
and that meant extra home work, so that 
Coach Mavin’s “early to bed” rule was 
not often observed. lLes’s cheeks grew 
a bit hollow and his nerves developed an 
edge that frequently cut into the calm of 
home life. 
appealed to Dad to “put his foot down 
just this once,” and in his usual good- 
humored way Dad always put her off 
with, “Now, Mother, for once the boy’s 
working up to a race winning mood. 
But Ill talk to him.” 


E DIDN’T. At least not until two 

nights before the meet. Then it 
was only to urge Les to get to bed. “It’s 
ten o’clock, Son. Time all athletes 
crawled under the covers. You can’t win 
a race with one hand while you’re rub- 
bing the sleep out of your eyes with the 
other.” 

“But I’ve got a test tomorrow. That 
pesky French. Old crabby Miss Re- 
nault’d just like to keep me from win- 
ning that race!” 

“So would several others, I expect.” 

“They’ll have to take it out in liking. 
Oh, boy, did I show a clean pair of heels 
to Marty Doane tonight!” 

“Is he the only one with a chance to 
beat you?” 

“Fat chance he’s got. Half the time 
I’m looking back to see if he’s still run- 
ning. Old Marty’s pretty good, though, 
if he just knew how to use himself. He 
sure tries hard. Betcha Coach doesn’t 
have to tell me over and over about 
things. He hardly ever speaks to me.” 

“Hum,” Dad thought for a minute 


More than once Mrs. Colbert . 


about the meaning of that. “Has he 
given you any advice about how to run 
your race day after tomorrow?” 

“He’s been too busy telling the others 
how to beat me!” boastingly. 

“Well, I don’t suppose you need any 
advice from an old has-been like me,” 
with a laugh. “My racing days are 
pretty well over.” 

“You do carry a little more weight 
than you need for a hundred yard dash,” 
Les grinned. ‘First thing Coach would 
do to you would be to give you a barrel 
to roll upon.” 

“Well, when I was your age my nick- 
name was ‘Slats.’ Some day I’ll tell you 
what a world’s champion I was in the 
good old days,” and Dad grinned too as 
he added, ‘‘the good old days that mostly 
never were, except in imagination.” 

“T guess you were one of those ten- 
flat runners Coach tells us about—they 
run ten steps and fall flat,’”’ Les teased. 


Dey stood looking off into space a 

long while; then, “I guess he was 
talking about me all right. My exploits 
on the cinder path belong in the book 
alongside last year’s jokes. And you’ll 
get there too, ahead of your time, if you 
don’t hustle into bed.” 

“But my French 44 

“Cramming, the night before ‘exams,’ 
never did any one any real good, but a 
good night’s sleep never hurt any one— 
not even the flattest of the flat racers. 
Good night.” 

Next evening, as Les came bustling in 
late to the supper table, he exclaimed, 
“Oh, boy, was that French ‘exam’ easy!” 

“How about the rest of your studies?” 
queried Mother. 

“Pie!” exclaimed Les, to which Bess 
added snippily: 

“Well, you sure furnish the crust for 
it. I wish I had your recipe.” 

“Tf you had my thinker you wouldn’t 
need any recipe. Say, I’m glad I was 
born good looking and bright instead of 


jealous. Do I get coffee tonight, Ma— 
I sure need some after all those 
tests——”’ 


“No coffee for athletes in training,” 
firmly. 

“Aw, one cup won’t kill me.” 

Mrs. Colbert looked at Dad, who 
shrugged his shoulders. “Looks to me 
as if our young champion had his own 
system of training. It’s your funeral, 
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young man. You’ve run your own cam- 
paign so far—guess we’ll let you run it 
out to the tape.” 

“Huh!” blustered Les, “If I’m not one 
cup of coffee ahead of Marty Doane, 
guess I’ll just quit running.” 

“Need any help tomorrow to carry 
your medals home?” 


NS ts d Ay 
“Bully boy,” exclaimed Coach Mavin. 


“T’m only entered in three races, you 
know, and I can’t get any more than first 
in each.” 

“Humph,” grunted Dad, “he sure hates 
himself. Guess I’d better stop by at the 
Evening Journal tomorrow and turn in 
a couple of your photos—they’ll want a 
front page picture of the one bright 
star of the day.” 

“Maybe if you’d look at tonight’s paper 
you’d change your mind,” grinned Les. 
“T didn’t get on the front page, but have 
a look at the sporting page and see who’s 
got a two column picture in running 
togs—who but yours truly? Ahem! 
Look me over!” 

It was a somewhat crestfallen Lester, 
however, who reported at the supper 


table next night. “They sure played a 
nice trick on me!” he blustered. “Coach 
bawled me out hot and heavy for jump- 
ing the gun, and when the rest of them 


jumped it on the next start, with me two 
yards back, he let them run it out. A 
lot of chance I had, on a sixty yard 
dash!”’ 

“There were two other races,” re- 
marked Dad, raising one eyebrow in a 
quizzical way he had. 

“T started too hard in the hundred,” 
explained Les lamely, ‘and I spilled my- 
self on the first turn——” 

“Turn? In a hundred yard dash?” 

“We can only get a sixty yard straight- 
away on the gym floor. We run it up on 
the track, once and a half around—ours 
is a twenty-four lap track. I thought I had 
a cinch in the two-twenty—there was a 
new man out, and I was watching Marty 
so hard I didn’t even see him pass me.” 

“IT don’t suppose you even saw Marty 
pass you,” 
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“How’d you know Marty did? Well, 
I set too fast a pace at the start and I 
burned myself out.” 

“I’m sorry, Son.” Then kindly, “You 
were burnt out before you went into the 
race. Let me tell you something. Be- 
fore you can win a race you’ve got to 
want to win it.” 


“Aw, Dad! As if I didn’t want to 
win!” 

“Not half so bad as Marty. Did he 
win a first?” 

“Tn the hundred.” 

“Good for him! He wanted to. Hard! 


He trained for it. Didn’t want to be a 
star—or a whole constellation of stars; 
just wanted to win that race. So he got 
himself into a condition where he de- 
served to win it—paid the whole price 
for victory, if you get my meaning. 
Ask Marty if he drank coffee Oh, I 
don’t mean that a cup of coffee lost that 
race for you. It’s just a symbol. Well, 
Son, I don’t suppose you’ll agree with 
me, but if you had won your race it 
would have been the most costly victory 
you could ever gain.” 


ES looked down his nose and said 

nothing. It was plain his pride had 
been severely hurt; so much so that he 
blustered, “Aw, who cares about that 
baby meet—it was just a try out any- 
way. Only,” and he frowned, “only it 
puts me in a funny fix. You see I was 
elected captain of the freshman team 
and I—I’m not even on the team.” 

“Well, you can always resign.” 

“Don’t worry! Coach Mavin will take 
care of that. Do you care if I go out 
tonight a while? I want to see Al Kest- 
ner—we’re talking about forming a 
club.” 

“School club?” 

“Sure. Freshman boys. It’s already 
formed, really. But I want to talk to 
Al about the officers HY 

“One guess who’ll be the president,” 
interrupted Bess. “What kind of club 
is it?” 

“Everything, mostly. It’s going to be 
great,” enthusiastically. ‘“AIl kinds of 
athletics—baseball and tennis. We’ve 
already got our nine picked out——” 

“One guess who’s captain,” croaked 
Bess. 

“IT don’t care who’s captain, just so I 
get to twirl the old pill. Boy, oh, boy, 
won’t I strike ’em out!” 


“On top of the world again,” exclaimed 
Mr. Colbert with a half sigh. “And here 
I was thinking you’d be broken-hearted 
about not winning your race.” 

“There'll be more races,” promised 
Les. “It won’t take me long to show 
Coach who should have won those races.” 

For several days the new club occu- 
pied first place in Les’s home conversa- 
tion, so much that Dad finally inquired: 
“What does Coach Mavin say about his 
eclipsed star? Come out from behind 
the cloud yet, have you?” 

“Tf I have, he doesn’t know it,” sul- 
lenly. ‘He doesn’t even know I’ve been 
out to practice. He won’t give me a 
chance to run the legs off his pets—keeps 
us at practicing starting and then sends 
us on long jogs, a mile or so at a dog- 
trot!” 

“Seems to me you told me it was in 
the start you lost out.” 

“That once, yes. There’s nothing the 
matter with my start.” 

“Then just where is the trouble, Son?” 
seriously. “They beat you, you know. 
You didn’t even place, did you?” 

“T can beat ’em all, just the same!” 

“Can you? Tell you what I’ll do, Les. 
I'll drop by the gym tomorrow night and 
see just how good you are. I’ll get Coach 
Mavin to let your gang show off.” 

“Maybe! You don’t know Coach.” 

“Well, he doesn’t know me, either, but 
that’s a fault soon remedied.” 


ye was somewhat surprised next af- 
ternoon to see Coach Mavin all 
smiles as he listened to Dad’s request. 
“Sure thing!” Les heard him say. “For 
the next half hour consider them yours. - 
Boys, this is the famous Mr. Colbert, 
who wants to see how fast his famous 
son can go. Here’s my stop watch 
Oh, you have your own! Now, boys, 
give Les all the competition you’ve got!” 

They did. Dad put them once and a 
half around the track, for a hundred 
yard dash. On the first heat, against 
four runners, Les came in third; he had 
an even start but was too eager on the 
turn and skidded into another runner. 
A short rest, and then they lined up be- 
low on the gym floor, nine of them, for 
a sixty yard dash. Les fought it out 
gamely with the leaders, and it was only 
a matter of inches at the finish, but those 
inches were not in Les’s favor. 

(Turn to page 28) 
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It Youth Had Been Willing, 


to Listen 
BY Edgar A. Guest 


F YOUTH had been willing to listen 
To all that its grandfathers told, 
If the gray-bearded sage by the weight of his age 
Had been able attention to hold, 
We'd be reading by candles and heating with wood 
And where we were then we’d have certainly stood. 


If youth had been willing to listen 

To the warnings and hints of the wise, 

Had it taken as true all the best which they knew, 
And believed that no higher we’d rise, 

The windows of sick rooms would still be kept shut 
And we’d still use a cobweb to bandage a cut. 


If youth had been willing to listen, 

Had it clung to the best of the past, 

With oxen right now we’d be struggling to plow 

And thinking a horse travels fast. 

We'd have stood where we were beyond question or doubt 
If some pestilent germ hadn’t wiped us all out. 


So, although I am gray at the temples, 

And settled and fixed in my ways, 

I wouldn’t hold youth to the limits of truth 

That I learned in my brief yesterdays. 

And I say to myself as they come and they go: 

“Those kids may find something this age doesn’t know.” 


From the beok, “Harbor Lights of Home,” Copyright, 1928. Reprinted by special permission of 
d Lee C Chi 


Mr. Gnuest’s publishers, Reilly an ee Co., icago. 
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The Four Mingo 


In Which Strength Is Pitted Against Loyalty 
By Neil T. McMillan 


Synopsis of Parts I and II: In Asheville’s football game with Rem- 


ington, Coach Morton jerks the four best players. 


The newspapers con- 


demn him for his “four mistakes” which they declare lost the game. 


Feeling against the coach runs high. 


One player after another calls at Morton’s rooms and resigns from 
the team. The Coach is in despair when Freeman, a loyal player, tells 
him that the quitters are in the minority; that the majority will stick. 
Coach Charlie grasps both of Freeman’s hands. 


“Al, boy, you've brought all the old fight back in me. 


team that Asheville will be proud of! 


Part III 


ae crs is one important matter 
that I have to bring up before 
you this morning.” 

It was the student president of the 
self-government council of Asheville who 
spoke from the platform of the school 
auditorium. On Wednesday morning, 
after a brief service, the regular chapel 
period was turned over to the students 
for the purpose of transacting their own 
business. 

Coach Charlie Morton, only slightly 
older than the boys he coached, guessed 
instantly what that important matter 
probably was. For three days a storm 
of criticism had roared about his ears 
from alumni, faculty, townspeople, and 
newspapers. Now the student body was 
evidently preparing to act. 

“Is Coach Morton in the room?” the 
youth on the platform asked. 

Coach Charlie rose instantly to the ac- 
companiment of many bodies turning in 
the seats in order that the students might 
look at him. 

“Will you be kind enough to step up 
here?” the student president asked. 

“Certainly,” Coach Charlie replied. 

He walked resolutely to the platform 
and faced the sea of faces. 

“Because ” the president began 
and spoke as much to the students as to 
the coach, “because we feel that you 
made four mistakes in the first half of 
last Saturday’s game, because you re- 
peated those mistakes in the second half, 
because you resisted efforts to advise 
you, because you have defied the students, 


We'll make a 
We'll make a team out of Loyalty.” 


the faculty, the alumni, and all support- 
ers of this college, because you have dis- 
missed four of the best members of our 
football team and have lost four more as 
a result, and because we feel that the 
colors of Asheville will be trampled in 
the dust if you are allowed to pursue 
your present tactics, we, the students of 
Asheville, knowing that you hold a con- 
tract that cannot be broken, hereby de- 
mand that you reinstate Weston, Clark, 
McCallum, and Jenkins to the backfield 
of Asheville’s football team.” 


HE room shook with cheers as the 
student president finished his speech. 
He held up his hand for silence. 

“T’ll ask Coach Morton for his reply.” 

The students became silent. Coach 
Charlie thought rapidly, decided on his 
plan of action, and stepped forward. 

“T have been knocked and hammered 
from all sides for what I did last Sat- 
urday. Every one has criticized without 
asking why. Please listen while I ex- 
plain. 

“Weston, Clark, McCallum, Jenkins; I 
call them the Four Mistakes. Why? 
Weston is a dirty player. He gave more 
attention to maiming his opponents than 
he did to playing football; he is Cruelty. 
Clark would not follow the interference; 
he held all aid in contempt. He disobeys 
orders and plays to the grandstand; he 
is Egotism. McCallum would not pass to 
Freeman because Freeman’s father is a 
hired hand on the McCallum estate; he 
is False Pride. Jenkins, with only ten 
yards to go for a touchdown, wanted the 
glory of scoring for himself; he carried 


—faced the sea of faces. 


the ball four times and lost it on downs; 
he is Selfishness. Cruelty, Egotism, 
False Pride, and Selfishness, these are 
the four mistakes that beat Asheville 
last Saturday. 

“T have been thinking a good deal in 
the last three days and I have come to the 
conclusion that there is only, one thing 
necessary to the building of a team that 
can be a credit in victory or defeat, and 
that is loyalty. All the other virtues will 
follow as a matter of course. Loyalty is 
what I want, and until the Four Mistakes 
are ready to give their loyalty I’ll have 
no places for them on the team.” 


OP as were no cheers as Coach Char- 
lie finished, but as he looked over the 
faces before him he could see that many 
of his listeners had been impressed by 
what he had said. Perhaps he could 
swing the whole tide. He opened his 
mouth to speak further, but an enraged 
youth in the center of the assemblage 
leaped to his feet and shouted, “Mr. Pres- 
ident! Mr. President!” 

Before the president could give him 
the right to speak, he took it. 


“That man rants of loyalty. I ask, 
is it loyalty to jerk four of our best 
players from the team and let a weak 
school beat us? No! I ask him straight 
to the point. Will you or will you not 
put them back on the team?” 

Coach Charlie saw that any favorable 
impression he had made was instantly 
swept away. The faces that looked up 
at him now were angry. 

“T’ll reinstate those boys just as soon 
as they cease to be mistakes,” he replied. 

“You’re evading the point. Will you 
take them just as they are?” 

Coach Charlie squared his shoulders. 

ceIN OMe 

The student in the assemblage leveled 
his finger at him and shouted to make 
himself heard over the hubbub around 
him. 

“Then resign!” 

The student president held up his 
hand and rapped insistently for quiet. 
The noise kept up for minutes and then 
ceased abruptly, as if each student felt 
suddenly self-conscious. 

“Let’s have order,” the president im- 
plored, “let’s put this to a vote. All in 
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favor of asking Coach Morton to resign, 
signify by saying, ‘Aye.’” 

The big room rang with a chorus of 
Aver: 

“Opposed?” the president asked. 

“No,” came a surprising shout from 
young throats in one corner. 

Gratitude flooded through Coach Char- 
lie. 
“Stand up!” he shouted. “Stand up! 
Let them see who you are.” 

There was a rattle of seats as twenty 
youths rose. 

“Do you recognize them?” Coach Char- 
lie shouted. “They are the rest of the 
players. They are loyal to Asheville. 
They are loyal in spite of you.” 

The firebrand in the center of the as- 
semblage rose to his feet again. 

“Yes, I recognize them. They are 
nothing but subs. Of course they’fl stick. 
They want a letter.” 

He swung his arm. 

“All in favor of Coach Morton’s re- 
signing, stand up.” 

To Coach Charlie’s eyes the rising of 
almost the entire student body looked like 
a giant wave that rushed to engulf him. 
He took a step backward and raised his 
hand for silence. 

“A week from Saturday Asheville plays 
the Aggies. If Asheville loses on that day 
I give you my promise that I’ll resign.” 


3 WAS with a heavy heart that Coach 
Charlie entered the dressing room 
that afternoon. The chances of his team 
winning, without the help of the eight 
regular players who had left, were scant. 
He had hoped to be able to whip the ma- 
terial that was left into a creditable 
team but ten days seemed too short a 
time. He pushed his way into the room. 
“Why,” he said in surprise, “most 


of you boys are already in uniform.” 

“Every one, sir,” Freeman answered, 
“that could get here early. Some are 
even out on the field already.” 

A gladness crept into Coach Charlie’s 
tired brain. Here was the loyalty he so 
much wanted. 

“We’re not going to let you resign if 
we can help it,” Freeman continued. 
“We’re going to let you try to make a 
team of us. How about it, fellows?” 

There was a chorus of assent. Coach 
Charlie swallowed the lump in his throat. 

“Thanks, thanks,” he said. “Only ten 
days; but let’s think, talk, act; and play 
football for those ten days. And—and 
—we’ll start at the beginning. No one 
has a position cinched. We'll try every- 
body out. Then we’ll work together and 
we'll make a team that Asheville will be 
proud of. Come on!” 

With the players crowding behind him, 
Coach Charlie opened the door and 
sprinted to the field. 

“All right,” he called, “everybody 
down in a line. Where’s a center? All 
right, Mart, get over the ball. Freeman! 
Stand here with me. Now, all of you 
jump when the ball is snapped.” 

He turned to Freeman. 

“You’re the most experienced man on 
the team. I'll need you to help. Now 
watch! We’ll find the quickest charger 
for the line.” 

The center snapped the ball. 
charged. 

“Again!” Coach Charlie called. 

Again the line charged. 

“Now keep it up to the end of the field.” 

Time after time the players charged 
until they were under the opposite goal 
posts. 

“Now turn around.” 


The line 


; (Cee Charlie took up a po- 
McBride hunched his back like a greyhound, dug sition thirty yards in front 


in his toes, and streaked for the faraway goal line. 


of them. As he was about to 
give his next orders, Freeman 
touched his arm. 

“Beg pardon, sir, but here is 
a rookie I induced to come out 
for the team.” 

Coach Charlie turned to face 
a blond, slight youth. 

“His name is Mal McBride.” 

“I’m glad to know you, Mal. 
Have you ever played before?” 

“No, sir,” the newcomer an- 
swered shyly. 
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“Doesn’t make any difference. We’re 
starting in the kindergarten tonight,” 
Coach Charlie replied. “Go find a place 
there in the line.” 

He turned to the players. 

“Now then, when the ball is snapped I 
‘want to see which one can get to me 
first.” 

The center moved the ball. 
charged. 

“Great Cesar’s ghost!’ Coach Charlie 
exclaimed. ‘Why McBride, you must be 
a ten second man.” 

McBride blushed. 

“Not quite, sir, but almost.” 

“Whew! I’ll say you must be. 
you were seven 
yards ahead of any 
of the others. It’s 
a pity you don’t 
weigh more. But 
we'll use that speed, 
We'll use it.” 

In an hour Coach 
Charlie had _ se- 
lected a first team. 
There were barely 
enough players left 
to form a second. 
He began like a 
drill sergeant with 
recruits, to teach 
them to charge to- 
gether, to codrdi- 
nate their move- 
ments, to obey sig- 
nals. It was hard, 
but the boys were 
willing. Frequently he changed the 
players about, to give an opportunity for 
each one to become accustomed to the 
various positions. He dwelt only on sim- 
ple football. He worked with them until 
the field was so dark that even the “ghost 
ball’? was indistinguishable. 

After dinner those who could give the 
time to do so, assembled in the gymna- 
sium and, in their street clothes, walked 
through signal drill. When, at last, 
Coach Charlie dismissed them and went 
to his room, he prepared for bed imme- 
diately. He was immensely tired but 
his mind was easy. He and his boys 
were fighting. They were fighting 
against big odds but the mere fact that 
they were fighting helped to ease the 
coach’s mind. 

Each afternoon, evening, and night 
were repetitions of the first ones. He 


The line 


Why, 


black, 


find 


light, 


sight; 


Light 


By EVELYN GAGE BROWNE 


OU SEE the shade that lies so 


Because the light is at your back; 
Turn toward the sun and you will 


The shadows always fall behind. 
With heart fixed on God’s love and 
Woes, void of substance, flee from 


And then—no barrier between— 
Light, and light only, will be seen! 


taught them only one trick play, an in- 
tricate triple pass behind the line, but 
he drilled them in that one play until 
each member of the team knew exactly 
what he was to do and did it in a snappy, 
perfectly timed way. 
E Friday before the game came. 
He led his players to the field, had 
them cover its length twice in signal 
drill, ordered them around the track and 
sent them to the showers. While the 
youths were dressing he surprised them. 
“Tt was an easy work out tonight, just 
enough to put us in good condition for 
tomorrow. Let’s give everything we’ve 
got in the game. 
In the meantime 
let’s forget all 
about football. 
How many will go 
to a picture show 
with me?” 
Criticism of 
Coach Charlie had 
not been silent dur- 
ing those hard 
working days but 
he had avoided it 
as much as possi- 
ble. Men had at- 
tempted to stop 
him on the street: 
he had deliberately 
ignored them and 


passed on. Letters 
had been written 
to him: he had 


read only the first paragraph and tossed 
them aside. Faculty members had called 
upon him; his door was always locked. 
Alumni had called him over long dis- 
tance on the telephone; he had stuffed 
the bells so that he could hear no ring. 
The writers on the newspapers had writ- 
ten caustically of him; he had formed 
the habit of burning the sport section 
before he read a line of news. In short, 
he had closed his eyes and his ears to 
what was going on around him; but the 
afternoon of the game was different. 
He was squarely in front of the Ashe- 
ville stands, a target for black looks and 
shouted invitations to resign. The in- 
tense feeling of criticism crowded down 
upon him and smothered his hope. His 
heart sank when he saw the Aggie team, 
made up of huge green clad men, trot 
(Turn to page $1) 
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The Tenth eMan 


A Youn?, Doctor Exchanges a Heavy Burden 
for One That Is Light 


When Jesus healed the ten lepers, only one returned to give thanks. 


Will you be the tenth man of today? 
Give thanks by sharing your experience with other young people. 


you? 


my practice as a doctor in a small 

town. I was then only a few months 
past twenty-one years young; yes, very 
young, and filled with the life and en- 
thusiasm of youth. In spite of my youth, 
my practice began to grow, and I com- 
menced to enjoy a nice following, if one 
could enjoy having sick folk around. 
Well, I couldn’t enjoy it for I found that 
I tried to shoulder all the troubles and 
complaints of my patients; and with my 
own magnified to an nth degree, I soon 
began to be old in body and in mind, and 
in three years’ time I had aged fully ten 
years. The result was a so-called nervous 
breakdown. 

I need not go into details as to what 
my complaints were. You can rest as- 
sured they were plenty, and seemed 
worse than those of any one else whom 
I knew. Sufficient to say that I wanted 
to die—and that I was afraid I would 
die! Afraid, because I entertained at 
that time two ideas about death; one was 
that when one died, he stayed dead and 
would never be conscious of anything any 
more; and the other was that if one 
hadn’t lived just right he would be tor- 
mented forever after. Neither was a 
very cheery outlook, was it? 

Something in me began to rebel against 
these ideas and to cry out that it wasn’t 
too late for things to be different. 

I knew I was too young to die; and IJ 
knew that I had never really sinned 
enough to be tormented forever or to be 
completely annihilated. I knew it was 
possible for God to change things, and 
(now that I was getting a different vision 
on life) that He would give me a chance 
to live better and to correct the things 
of the past by changing my thoughts. 

I began to see a purpose in my life. I 
began to see that I really had a part to 
play in the great Plan, and that God 


| HAD finished college and had begun 


Have you found that Truth helps 


needed and wanted me just as much as 
I needed and wanted Him. 

Coincident with this opening of my 
mind and heart I received my first piece 
of Unity literature. I had studied psy- 
chology and kindred subjects somewhat 
and had greatly benefited and profited by 
my study, but Unity seemed to express 
more nearly than they the things that 
deep down within my heart I felt to be 
true. With the coming of Unity teach- 
ings came a different feeling toward the 
Bible. Previously I had been reading 
it more from a sense of duty rather than 
because I liked it. Now I read it because 
I wanted to. I was really hungry for its 
inspired word. For a time I gave up the 
association of my friends, their parties 
and picnics, and spent three and four 
hours an evening reading and studying 
the Bible. I loved it, and I wanted above 
everything else to understand it. I read 
Unity at my office during my spare mo- 
ments of the day, and then in the evening 
I checked up on it with my Bible. I 
found that they were in harmony. One 
helped to clarify the other. 

Soon my physical condition began to 
improve, my mind grew more free, and 
I saw things in a brighter way. I found 
light and happiness where all had seemed 
to be darkness and sorrow before. 

God was answering the true desire of 
my soul. And why shouldn’t He answer, 
since He gave birth to the desire? He 
is the source and the fulfillment of every 
righteous desire. 

Live closer to Him; look to Him with- 
out ceasing. Right now He is guiding 
you, and it is His good pleasure to give 
you the Kingdom. Say with me, J am 
a child of fortune, triumphant, glorious, 
splendid. Say it over again and again, 
until it has become as much a part of you 
as your breathing. For it is true— 
GEM: 
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Youthful Runaways Return 


Home 


Youth Magazine Plays a Part in a Juvenile 
Adventure 


ARJORIE and Dorothy Houston, 

ages nine and eleven, are two of 

Youth’s youngest readers. Their 
mother is a widow. They have two 
sisters and a brother, and they de- 
cided that five children was too 
large a family for their 
mother to take care of. So 
one night they put 
some onions and 
potatoes in a bas- 
ket, pulled 
sweaters over 
their night 
clothes, and started 
out for their grand- 
father’s house. Before 
they left, they wrote a 
note to their mother, 
written on a Youth wrap- 
per: 


Dear Mamma: 
We are going to run away. We 

will take the gray cat with us. We 

will write from the place we want you 
-to forward Youth to each time if you 

will. Only remember we love you our 

sisters our brother. 

Your own daughters, 

M. D. Houston. 


But it got pretty cold before they 
reached their grandfather’s house, and 
they began to think that their mother 
would be worried too, so they returned 
back home just about the time that their 
mother, fearing they had been kidnaped, 
had put detectives on their trail. 

The story appeared as a front page 
feature in The Kansas City Star and The 
Kansas City Post. The NEA Service 
syndicated the story also. Both local 
papers quoted their letter mentioning 
Youth magazine. The Post used a three- 
column picture of the children, and a 
photograph of the Youth wrapper on 
which their letter was written. The 
original wrapper, with their inscription, 


is on file at Unity headquarters. When 
Youth’s editor read the account, he at 
once wrote the youngsters a letter. He 
said: 


Dear Marjorie and Dorothy Houston: 
have just read about your adven- 
ture and think you were just as wise 
as “Youth” girls should be in de- 
ciding to return home. Mothers 
need little girls to love them and 
help them, just as much as little 
girls need their mothers. I am 
sure that your mother could 
not spare even one of you, 
let alone two! 
Blessing you all, and 
knowing for you the 
guidance of the Father, 


I am, 
_ Faithfully, 
For Youth, 
Ernest C. Wil- 
son, Editor. 


“How about that? 
Does Youth teach chil- 
dren to run away?” one 
of the Unity workers asked 
Youth’s editor. 

“No, It teaches them to come 
back!’ he answered. ‘Probably they 
were afraid they would miss an issue of 
the magazine if they stayed away too 
long!” 

We are very glad that the youngsters 
so promptly decided that it was a mis- 
take to leave home, but even their idea 
in running away was not a discreditable 
one, but merely a mistaken one. They 
wished to help their mother. For them 
to leave home would lessen her burden, 
they thought. So they impulsively acted 
upon the idea. We are very glad that 
they realized their mistake so promptly, 
but we are glad that one of their first 
thoughts was that they would not want 
to miss Youth. 

A happy conclusion to the story is con- 
tained in a letter from their mother, who 

(Turn to page 33) 
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The eMiracle of fhe Loaves 


And the Miracle That Has Fed and 
Prospered Millions 


BY Ernest C. Wilson 


N unassuming little man stood 
A quietly facing a large audience. 
His message was as simple as his 
manner. He was talking quietly of the 
deep things of God. He used none of the 
artifice of the professional orator. He 
seldom raised his voice beyond the level 
needed to make himself heard. Perhaps 
it was his simple sincerity that held his 
hearers. His calm suggested a conviction 
that his position needed no support of 
emphasis. He talked of familiar truths, 
but somehow his directness gave them 
new meaning. He quoted the sayings of 
the great Teacher, and in quoting them 
made them seem, some way, more prac- 
tical, more usable than they had seemed 
before. : 

As I listened, a picture I had once seen 
came to my mind—the picture of a peas- 
ant family at dinner. The mother held 
a huge loaf of bread under her arm, and 
was slicing off generous portions of the 
loaf for her hungry brood. 

I thought, “That is what this man is 
doing. He is breaking the bread of Truth 
so that his hearers may grasp it and as- 
similate it.” 

Then in the odd way that the mind will 
combine apparently unrelated thoughts 
to reveal in them a new meaning, these 
two mental pictures combined to throw 
light upon an olden miracle which had 
often puzzled me. Once again I was 
grateful to the unassuming little minis- 
ter who had helped me—this time in a 
way that he could not have known. 

The mother breaking bread for her 
children, the little minister feeding his 
flock with bread from heaven—the mir- 
acle of the loaves and fishes was a com- 
bination of these ideas. 


e. you not see the great Master, 

speaking simply of the deep things 
of God, as humble people had gathered in 
a great host to hear His healing words? 
Like children who have been fed on too 
much starch and sugar, too much white 


flour and pastry, and were hungry for 
plain, wholesome food, they listened 
eagerly. They had been stuffed on the 
letter of God’s law, and starved of its 
spirit. Week after week they had lis- 
tened in the synagogues to old precepts 
—precepts which had once been vital and 
living, but which had moldered to decay 
beneath a weight of ritual and tradition. 


HERE, on the open hillside, much the 

same truths, spoken with the sim- 
plicity and conviction of One who knew 
whereof He spoke, took on new and vital 
meaning. For Jesus spoke not as the 
scribes and the Pharisees, but as one hay- 
ing authority. They found new life in 
His words. Within them something 
which had been starved was revived and 
nourished by His words. He took the 
ponderous sayings of the sages, and broke 
them into bits which did not destroy 
their value, but made them available to 
human needs—as one might break bread 
into bits for easier consumption. 

As sunlight is deflected in a crystal 
prism so that all the glowing colors are 
revealed, so, through Christ’s words, the. 
eternal verities took on new color, new 
light, new meaning. .” 

More wonderful than the literal break- 
ing and increase of bread and fish was 
this breaking of the bread of life and its 
“increase” through many newly-opened 
channels of expression. 


Mak” of the miracles which Jesus 

performed have been seen to have 
a scientific basis; but as yet the increase 
of the loaves and fishes has not been ex- 
plained, excepting by analogy. For the 
present, we may consider it as a part of 
His unique message and ministry, which 
offered its own especial blessing to men, 
and left a heritage which has become the 
possession of all who have received its 
inspiration. Others, remembering the 
feeding of the five thousand, have been 
inspired to attain unbelievable ends from 
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beginnings as unpromising, as humble, as 
the five loaves and two fishes. That 
ancient miracle is dwarfed before the 
works which have resulted from its in- 
spiration, just as His breaking of the ma- 
terial food is dwarfed by the influence 
of His teachings which possibly the 
episode symbolized. 


Tutankhamen’s tomb is still but a kernel 
of grain; another from the same year’s 
harvest, planted and replanted through 
the centuries, may have fed nations. 


A MAN may treasure a thought 
within his mind, and, never using 
it, permit it to die, or he may pour it out 


WM. THOMPSON PHOT@ 


The great lesson of the miracle ig not 
that we may break bread and fish, and 
thereby increase them magically beneath 
our hand, but that we may take whatever 
we find in our lives to use, and by shar- 
ing it in faith unselfishly with others, 
give it the immeasurable increase of 
Spirit. 

The truths of Spirit are barren until 
given fruition in our lives. 

A kernel of grain which lay in King 


in love to others and see it take form 
in countless lives, multiplying in useful- 
ness and power with a rapidity and power 
unbelievable, and returning to him an in- 
crease which shall bless him immeasur- 
ably. 

The marvel of the loaves and fishes 
is the eternal marvel of divine ideas, born 
in our human minds, and given rebirth 
and increase in many others, by being 
shared. 
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covered log cabin, center. The smiling young 
lady was photographed in Sweden. 
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Thought Stretchers 


Proof? 
ibe RADIO’S slim fingers 
Can pluck a melody 
From night and toss it over 
A continent or sea; 


If the petaled white notes 
Of a violin 

Are blown across a mountain 
Or a city’s din; 


If songs, like crimson roses, 
Are culled from thin, blue air, 
Why should mortals wonder 
If God answers prayer? 
—Ethel Romig Fuller. 
Vision 
DREAM 
dreams, 


loutatsy, 
and as you 
dream, so shall you 
become. The greatest 
achievement was at 
first for a time a dream. The oak sleeps 
in the acorn; the bird waits in the egg; 
and in the highest vision of the soul a 
waking angel stirs. Dreams are the 
seedlings of realities —James Allen. 


Gs 


Constancy 


HE sun does not radiate life and 

warmth today and darkness and 
chill tomorrow; it cannot, from the na- 
ture of its being. Nor does God radiate 
love at one time, while, at other times, 
anger, wrath, and displeasure flow from 
His mind toward us.—H. Emilie Cady. 


Some People get 
Behind because they 


look Too Far Ahead 


Buttons 

Y mother used to have a button box, 
full of buttons large and small; an 
interesting box for a small boy or girl 
to explore. Fascinating, those buttons, 
glittering, shiny, varicolored, or dull and 
drab and dark; of little value, any of 
them, until attached to something use- 
ful. Pressed into service, they often be- 

came vastly important! 

People are like buttons: Their value 
is not apparent until they become at- 
tached to something useful, some con- 
structive work or endeavor; but then 
they often prove themselves to be im- 
portant and valuable to the world. Day 
in and day out, the plain, unpretentious, 
modest ones are more useful than the 
ones that glitter and shine; but each 
one has its place, a place that not an- 
other can fill so acceptably.—H. C. W. 


A Good Rule 
F YOU are tempted to reveal 
A tale some one to you has told 
About another, make it pass, 
Before you speak, three gates of gold. 


Three narrow gates—first, “Is it true?” 
Then, “Is it needful?” In your mind 
Give truthful answer; and the next 
Is last and narrowest, “Is it kind?” 


And if to reach your lips at last 
It passes through these gateways 
three, 
Then you may tell the tale, nor fear 
What the result of speech may be. 
—Anon. 
Silence 
Sees is the element in which great 
' things fashion themselves together; 
that at length they may emerge, full- 
formed and majestic, into the daylight 


of Life which they are thenceforth to 
rule.—Carlyle. 


Realization 

PARTH were such a glorious place 

Full of kindliness and grace 
If instead of preaching “duty” 
We would sing the love of beauty. 
If no creed could more divide us 
God Himself would walk beside us. 

—Victor EF. Southworth. 
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For Private Edition? 

City Editor—‘“Here, boy, your story is 
too long. Rewrite it so the most igno- 
rant boob will know what you mean.” 

Cub Reporter—‘What was there you 
didn’t understand, DSS Leas 
Evangelist. 


Now Is the Time 
Wife (tearfully )—‘“You’ve broken the 
promise you made me.” 
Husband—“Never mind, my dear, don’t 
ery. IJ’ll make you another.”—The By- 
stander (London). 


Had His Moments 
No doubt Methuselah had days when he 
couldn’t decide which rising generation 
to worry about most.—Selected. 


And the Soap 
Teacher—‘A burnt child dreads the 
fire. Now, children, give me another prov- 
erb like that but with a different sub- 
ject.” 
Pupil—“A washed child dreads the 
water.”—Le Moustique. 


Simfle 

“Can you tell me the road to Tompkins- 
ville?” 

“Wa’al, now, let’s see. You keep right 
on up this road a piece and turn to the 
left about two miles this side of Bill 
Wilson’s red barn.”—Lowisville Courier- 
Journal. 


Mostly Static 
The doctor’s little daughter had strayed 
into his examination room, and was 
watching, wide-eyed, as he tested the 


heart and lungs of a patient. Suddenly 
she spoke: 
“Getting any new stations, Daddy?” 


—London Calling. 
Make It Unanimous 


Old Timer—‘‘When I was your age I 
thought nothing of walking ten miles to 
school.” 

Modern Boy—‘“I don’t think much of 
it, either.”,—Enarco National News. 


A Moving Address 
“Do you know Lincoln’s Gettysburg 


address ?” 
“No, I didn’t even know he lived 
there.’—Purple Cow. 


Ass Difficult 


0 How long did it take 
5 =o you to learn to skate?” 

0 9 Ss “Oh, several sittings.” 
» —Christian Science 


Out of Place 


Auntie (reading): “Satan trembles 
when he sees the feeblest saint upon his 
knees.” 

Roy: “But, Auntie, why does Satan 
let the saint sit on his knees if it makes 
him tremble?”—Sydney Bulletin. 


Power of Mind 


Reporter: ‘Miss Ederle, to what do 
you attribute your success?” 

Trudy: “To the fact that I directed 
my thought in the right channels.” 
—Pennsylvania Punch Bowl. 


Relativity 
City dude in field: “Say, is this bull 
safe?” 
Farmer: 
you are.’ 


“Well, he’s a lot safer than 
’_Catalina Islander. 


Obvious 


“But, young man, do you think you can 
make my daughter happy?” 

“Do I? I wish you could have seen her 
when I proposed.’”—Pathfinder. 


Help! 
“And how are you this morning, Mr. 
Doe?” inquired the cheerful physician. 
“T’m feeling better—all except my 
breathing.” 
“Well, well—we’ll see if we can’t stop 
that at once.” 


Which Shall I Say? 


“The worst personality I know,” 


OR 


“He improves on acquaintance.” 
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cA Story of “Philosophy? 


Told by Degrees, But Complete in This Issue 


DOCTOR of philosophy at the 
age of twenty-two, and instruc- 
tor in English at the branch of 

the college of agriculture at Davis, Uni- 
versity of Califor- 
nia, is the achieve- 
ment of Julia 
Celeste Turner. In- 
asmuch as_ three 
years of graduate 
work are required 
to obtain a doctor’s 
degree, Miss Tur- 
ner’s achievement 
is especially  re- 
markable. She is 
said to be one of 
the youngest 
women ever to re- 
ceive this degree, 
and is also one of 
the youngest de- 
partment heads 
ever employed by 
the university. 

She graduated 
from high school 
at the age of fif- 
teen, received her 
A. B. degree in 
1925 after four 
years of unusual 
scholastic work, 
her M. A. in 1926, 
and then began to 
prepare for the de- 
gree of Ph. D. which was bestowed upon 
her recently. She has written a number 
of verses and stories, and one of her 
sonnets has been set to music by a well- 
known composer. 


Such a record of achievement would, 
of itself, be interesting to other young 
people, but there is a story back of her 
achievements that makes them especially 
interesting to Youth readers. 


Miss Turner’s family are interested in 
Truth, and as a child she was a regular 
reader of Unity’s juvenile magazine, Wee 
Wisdom. Her mother writes us as fol- 
lows: 


Julia Celeste Turner 


“Dear Unity Friends: 

“From time to time, I have read your 
literature on vegetarianism; and now, in 
the hope of helping some one who may 
be in doubt as to 
the advisability of 
that diet, I am go- 
ing to tell you what 
has been the expe- 
rience (ote niy 
family. 

“More than 
twelve years ago, 
my eldest daughter 
(then a child of 
ten) came to me 
and said: ‘Mother, 
please don’t ask me 
to eat meat. I 
shall never touch 
it again.’ 

soMiy ae deat amael 
answered, ‘you are 
a very little girl, 
and never is a 
longer time than 
you realize.’ 

“ “Well, Mother,’ 
she said positively, 
‘I mean just that! 
I don’t want the 
animals killed; and 
besides, I have just 
made a solemn vow 
never to taste meat 
again.’ 

“Being convinced myself that healthier 
bodies could be reared on a vegetarian 
diet, I too became a vegetarian, although 
not so strict a one as she has consistently 
been. For twelve years she has rigidly 
abstained from eating meat. 


“Clippings from various papers will 
show you how well she has carried on 
brain work during that period. She re- 
ceived her high school diploma at fifteen, 
her bachelor’s degree at nineteen, her 
master’s and doctor’s degrees at twenty 
and twenty-two respectively. Her schol- 
arship throughout has been of the high- 
est grade.” 
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Have You Ever Been Afraid 
of God? 


‘Perhaps You Will Recognize This Story 


STERN and fearful old man, sit- 

ting remotely on a throne detached 

from His base creation; a creation 
with whose sins—my own especially—He 
kept in touch by means of a system of 
spies called angels: This was my juve- 
nile conception of God, a conception that 
filled my early youth with unvoiced ter- 
rors, and with pictures so lasting that 
even now I sometimes find myself reach- 
ing “out” to God as if He were yet ata 
distance. 

There was little in that concept of God 
to relate Him to the God of Jesus—but I 
did not know that, then. ; 

When Jesus wished to convey to men, 
in His immortal Lord’s Prayer, their 
relationship to God, He could think of no 
more adequate and revealing means of 
doing so than to speak of God as “Our 
Father.” As one writer has pointed out, 
this expression speaks volumes as a 
tribute to Jesus’ earthly father, that 
obscure and neglected character in the 
great drama of the Christ. Surely 
Joseph must have been a wonderful 
father to have inspired so great a com- 
parison and tribute. 

The choice of the pronoun “our” is 
significant also, fraught with a sublime 
message of inspiration for us all. Jesus 
did not say “my Father,” or “your 


Father,” either of which would have per- 


mitted a thought of distinction between 
His and our relationships to God; 
instead He implied a common brother- 
hood which would include Himself with 
all of us, and a parentage which pro- 
nounced us all the sons of God. Many 
worthy followers of the Christ, in the 
days since He uttered that sublime com- 
parison, have forgotten its meaning in 
their imaginative but uninspired pic- 
tures of a distant, stern, and inaccessible 
God. They seem to have forgotten, too, 
the ineffable nearness of that loving 
Father “in heaven,’ as revealed in 
another statement of our Elder Brother: 
“The kingdom of God is within you.” 


ITH what great terror did I, as a 

child of six years, invoke the 
blessing of that Father—a terror cer- 
tainly without relation to the words of 
the Lord’s prayer, but inspired by the 
torrid lithographs adorning the chapel 
walls with scorching depictions of a not 
distant future, and by the woeful pic- 
tures of impending wrath drawn by the 
venerable old gentleman at whose feet I 
sat each week to learn the things of God. 
I found, alas, no gentle, loving Father, 
approachable either in sense of nearness 
or in feeling of sympathetic union. A 
less enlightened vision than that of the 
Christ had made God seem a tyrant. He 
was a mixture, to my mental sight, of 
the ogre in the story of Jack and the 
Bean-stalk, Atlas who held the world on 
his shoulders, and a peddler with fear- 
some red whiskers (the most terrifying 
gentleman of my acquaintance). So 
every Sunday I would invoke the will of 
“our Father,’ and on the more vivid 
occasions I often ran the whole way 
home, in an agony of burning fear, to 
pour into my mother’s understanding 
ears the story of this caricature of God. 
Only after many years of repeating that 
opening salutation, ‘our Father,” did its 
significance dawn upon my mind; and it 
remained for still added years to uncover 
yet other blessings in those words. 

The first of these added blessings was 
the discovery of God as a companion, a 
loving, understanding counselor, a 
friend. It was in a strange way that 
this blessing unfolded to my understand- 
ing. It started to evolve in those now 
remote days when I began to be con- 
vinced of the truth of immortality, not 
convinced intellectually alone, but emo- 
tionally as well. At first that immortal- 
ity seemed to me attainable only through 
death, and while I now believe that God’s 
plan of immortality includes the body as 
well as the mind and the spirit, it was in 
my early conviction that even death could 
not defeat God’s plan of life that I 
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became actually aware of God as a pres- 
ence. Thinking of those who had failed 
to make the great demonstration of life 
eternal in the body, I found comfort, and 
gave comfort to others, in the words of 
Paul: “But we would not have you 
ignorant, brethren, concerning them that 
fall asleep; that ye sorrow not, even as 
the rest, who have no hope. For if we 
believe that Jesus died and rose again, 
even so them also that are fallen asleep 
in Jesus will God bring with him.” I 
grew to think of “the dead” as still alive 
in Spirit, and established a sense of their 
nearness, not psychically, but in a pro- 
foundly interior realization that in truth 
we are united with all whom we love. 


“| Aas was a step toward the realiza- 
tion of the intimate presence of 
God, as an all-embracing, all-enfolding, 
boundless love. For surely, said my 
mind, if we are one with all whom we 
love we are most of all one with God. 
And my heart responded. Whereas I 
had long had an intellectual concept of 
that presence in the kingdom within 
(and yet would find myself thinking of 
Him as far away and reaching out to 
Him), I now began to feel Him within. 
The entirety of what that ineffable unity 
implies, I have not yet established as a 
clear and usable consciousness. Occa- 
sionally the old thought comes up for 
firm treatment and eviction; but the 
Presence becomes daily more tangible 
and real to me. I know that time or 
place or condition can in no wise sepa- 
rate me from the Father; I know that 
His life in me is more real than anything 
that is apparent; I know that His power 
is greater than that of anything else to 
which we attribute power. 

The second blessing was that of a 
divine, and not a human, heritage. 

Have you, too, labored and been bowed 
beneath the burden of past sins? Have 
you accepted terrifying diseases, blight- 
ing weaknesses, because you were sup- 
posed to have inherited them from your 
father, or from a forefather? Have you 


perhaps even believed yourself to be 
descended from an ape (as if to have 
“ascended” from one were not suffi- 
ciently humbling, and explanatory of 
human frailty)? Have you traced your 
origin to that first sad fall of man? 
Then you have not gone back far enough 
in your ancestry, or forward and upward 
far enough. “For one is your Father, 
even he who is in heaven.” It was so in 
the beginning, and it has never ceased 
to be so. No matter if you have believed 
or now believe that your origin is from 
a source less beautiful and less true, 
nevertheless that divinity of your origin 
will continue to be divine and you will 
have intimations of the truth again and 
again, till finally, as sunlight through a 
futile cloud, its glory will dawn upon 
and in you; its warming love light will 
quicken you; your heart and mind and 
body—yes, your body, too—will respond. 
They will respond and bear witness—a 
witness which is true, born not falsely 
of appearance, but truly of Christ. “The 
people imagine a vain thing,” and out of 
that vain imagining has come all the 
soiled tribe of earthly ills—a tribe which 
we can send back into its native nothing- 
ness by steadfast allegiance to the Pres- 
ence. 


fA pee fearsome man on the always far- 

off throne has receded still farther 
into a realm of half forgotten fancy, 
robbed of all power to affright; that woe- 
ful heritage of ancestral ills has been 
replaced by a nobler dower, the gift of 
God. God, the loving Father, has come 
closer, and sometimes ascends His throne 
in my own heart, even as He was 
acknowledged by Jesus in His heart. 


_ And sometimes I hear Him speak, this 


Father of mine, in the soft, soft voice of 
the silence; and I listen while He tells 
me wondrous things—things I once 
thought too good to be true, but which 
He-now bids me know are real and sub- 
stantial, and to be called forth by my 
believing word, spoken in His -name. 
—The Sunlit Way. 


ie seems queer to me that, if older men do know these things, they 


never open up and tell us about how they got along with the problems 
we are up against.”—Sandsy’s Rebellion. 
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eNew Success in the New Year 
Definite Help for Your Definite Needs 


OU are bigger than you appear to be. 

ably you realize. You have more power, greater capabilities than 

you have yet expressed. You can do everything that you do better 

than you have yet done, and in addition you can do well countless things 
which as yet you have not undertaken to do. 

Do not be misled by past mistakes, past failures. 

Do not allow yourself to be limited even by the highest goal you have 

yet attained. These things were only steps along the way. Today’s step 

is in advance of yesterday’s; do not cling to the past. Step up higher, and 


stand firmly. 


You are bigger than prob- 


New success, new health, new vision, new knowledge, new strength, 


and prowess are yours today. 


“es is a giant self of us whom we 

need to know. We begin to awaken 
to his presence whenever we desire to do 
better, or to be more successful, happier, 
in better health than we now are. We 
shake off shackles of bondage when we 
put steadfast faith and resolution back 
of the desire, and we begin to express his 
power when we declare “I can, I do, I 
will achieve!” Are you acquainted with 
this giant self of you? 

Two thousand years ago a Man of Gali- 
lee discovered the giant self within, and 
gave that giant self expression through 
His life. Men recognized His inner 
greatness, and called Him the Christ. He 
gave the world some of its greatest in- 
spirations. More than any one who lived 
before or who has lived since, He has 
influenced mankind. That same giant 
self within, whom Jesus discovered and 
called forth into expression, lives within 
you, too. Call upon him to manifest! Do 
not stop at desiring the better, higher, 
finer things of life. Do not stop with 
the resolve to express that finer self. In- 
stead, act upon your desire and your reso- 
lution. Leave old things behind. Step 
forth into the new day, the new vision, 
the new life which is yours to live, joy- 
ously, successfully, happily. 

In the following paragraphs are ex- 
pressed some of the things which are true 
of your greater self. As you read them 
(and perhaps speak them) they will 
strike a responsive chord in you. The 
Christ self of you will recognize their 
truth, will recognize that you are waking 
up, will come forth in you as new and 


hitherto unexpressed powers. As you 
read them, you will be particularly im- 
pressed with the ones you want most to 
express. We recommend that you clip 
them out of the page, paste them on a 
convenient card, and carry them in your 
pocket to be referred to often. Or better 
yet, memorize them. 


OLLOWING the statements which we 

have written are others, credited to 
wise men who have looked beneath the 
outward appearances of life and have 
beheld the greater self of men, the guid- 
ing Presence of the Father. To know 
for yourself the truth of such statements 
as these is one of the most valuable 
things you can learn in life. They will 
serve you unceasingly, faithfully, power- 
fully—in proportion as you permit them 
to do so. Carefully studied and acted 
upon, they will become the channel for 
many unforeseen blessings to you during 
this year and the years to come. 


AM successful in athletics. 

My body is youthful, strong, supple, 
alert to respond to the command of my 
higher self. I am successful not by sheer 
physical strength alone, but by the spirit 
of successful achievement within me. I 
ama child of the King. I work and play, 
not only to win, but to express the Christ 
of God. 

Not by might, nor by power, but by 
my Spirit, saith Jehovah of hosts.— 
Zech. 4:6. 

The race is not to the swift, nor the 
battle to the strong.—E cel. 9:11. 
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Even so run; that ye may attain. And 
every man that striveth in the games ex- 
erciseth self-control in all things.—I. Cor. 
9:24, 25. 

Let us run with stedfastness the race 
that is set before us._—Heb. 12:1. 

Ye were running well; who hindered 
you that ye should not obey the truth? 
—=Gal. dis7-. 

I did not run in vain neither labor in 
Valo lon 

Thou hast girded me with strength. 
—II Sam. 22:40. 

Be strong, and quit yourselves like 
men.—I Sam. 4:9. 

He that hath clean hands shall be 
stronger and stronger.—Job 17:9 A. V. 

The glory of young men is their 
strength.—Prov. 20:29. 

They that wait upon the Lord... shall 
run, and not be weary; and they shall 
walk, and not faint.—Isa. 40:31 A. V. 

Fear thou not, for I am with thee; be 
not dismayed, for I am thy God, I will 
strengthen thee; yea, I will help thee; 
yea, I will uphold thee.—Isa. 41:10. 

Let the weak say, I am strong.—Joel 
8:10. 


AM successful in my school work. 

My mind is one with the mind of 
God. I am one with the Mind that cre- 
ated the world, that made and under- 
stand its laws. The divine intelligence 
in my mind recognizes and receives the 
divine intelligence expressed in my 
books. Every lesson becomes clear and 
easy to understand. 

I am interested in new ideas. My mind 
is alert and responsive to ideas of God 
(Good) that come to me through my 
studies. God’s ideas do not cause weari- 
ness. 

Teach me thy way, O Lord, and lead 
me in a plain path.—Psalms 27:11 A. V. 

I will instruct thee, and teach thee... 
I will guide thee with mine eye.—Psalms 
S28 Aue: 

I have taught thee in the way of wis- 
dom.—Prov. 4:11. 

The Lord shall guide thee continually. 
—Isa. 58:11 A. V. 

I will teach thee wisdom.—Job 33:33. 

Hear instruction, and be wise, and re- 
fuse it not.—Prov. 8:38. 


AM divinely led in my choice of a vo- 
cation. 


The work which I seek is seeking me. 


All that the Father has for me comes to 
me. He leads me to the work in which I 
can best serve Him, and in which I shall 
find joy and success. My mind is one 
with the unwavering, unchanging, all- 
knowing mind of God. He directs all my 
decisions, and executes them through me, 
in divine order. 


If any of you lack wisdom, let him ask 
of God, that giveth to all men liberally, 
and upbraideth not; and it shall be given 
him.—James 1:5 A. V. 


The Lord hath prospered my way.— 
Gen, 24306 A.V. 

Thou shalt make thy way prosperous, 
and then thou shalt have good success. 
—Joshua 1:8. 


God made him to prosper.—II Chron. 
Z6iso% 


Wisdom and knowledge is granted unto 
thee; and I will give thee riches, and 
wealth, and honor, such as none of the 
kings have had that have been before 
thee —IT Chron. 1:12. 


Neither be ye of doubtful mind.— 
Luke 12:29. 


I will put my laws into their mind.— 
Heb. 8:10. 


I have given thee a wise and an under- 
standing heart.—I Kings 3:12. 


AM successful in the business world. 
In all that I do I work as for the 
Lord. I must be about the Father’s busi- 
ness. Hvery business that is founded on 
true service 1s God’s business. God is 
the unseen head of every firm. I work 
for the head of the firm. He directs all 
my activities. He brings me just and 
generous recompense. 

And in every work that he began... 
he did it with all his heart, and prospered. 
—II Chron. 31:21. 

Therefore, behold, I will proceed to do 
a marvellous work among this people.— 
Isa. 29:14. 


Behold, my servant, whom I uphold.— 
Tsa~42:1. 


I must work the works of him that sent 
me.—John 9:4 A. V. 


If they obey and serve him, they shall 
spend their days in prosperity.—Job 
SOR eAraV A 


And whatsoever he doeth shall prosper. 
—Psalms 1:8. 
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Leaving, Home and Feeling, 
Queer 


‘The Boy Wonders What Happens to Sick 
Folk on Trains 


HE boy was leaving home. He be- 
gan to realize that he would miss 
the familiar faces, the homely 

friendliness. He would miss even the 
woman who tatted, the men who chewed 
stogies and talked politics, the girls who 
giggled—daily companions of the long 
car ride to and from town. There were 
others whom he would miss even more, 
and one especially. It wasn’t so bad 
while he was talking to Mother and Dad 
about the new work that was taking him 
a thousand miles from home, or while he 
was “kidding” with some of his old fellow 
employees—though his head throbbed 
_and his throat felt “kind of queer.” It 
was even vaguely pleasant to have all 
these people standing around to see him 
off, as he stood not too far from the car 
steps and tried to act as if long journeys 
to accept good positions were frequent 
occurrences for him. He thought the 
porter seemed a bit impressed by the 
gathering, too; they were a “keen” look- 
ing lot. Dad’s white hair imparted an 
air of distinction to his otherwise ordi- 
nary appearance, and Mother—well, even 
a porter had to be impressed by Mother, 
so dignified, so capable, and just now so 
undecided between smiles and tears. 


et WAS after the porter had said def- 
erentially, “Leaving in one minute, 
sir,” and the boy’s dignity was ruffled 
by a hasty tumble up the steps, and he 
had laughed off his embarrassment in a 
last waved farewell, and had found his 
seat in the Pullman, that he really be- 
gan to notice the throbbing in his head 
and the soreness of his throat. He 
guessed he had been too excited before. 
He was glad that the dining car porter 
came through just then, repeating, “Last 
call for dinner. Third car to the rear.” 
It offered something to do. But the din- 
ner seemed tasteless; he had difficulty in 
swallowing, and he felt hot all over. He 


had to remind himself again and again 
that he was a very lucky fellow to be 
getting such a good send-off; that there 
probably were not very many fellows his 
age who had such a good position; and 
that going South was pleasant, too. But 
some way he hadn’t felt so “low” since 
those old days when he had been so rebel- 
lious and unhappy. His throat was sorer 
than ever, and his head was throbbing, 
and he felt kind of “achy” inside. Then 
it occurred to him that perhaps he was 
magnifying his troubles. Folks some- 
times imagined they were sick when they 
weren’t. He went to the men’s wash 
room—now deserted—and studied his 
throat in the mirror. It was red and in- 
flamed. There was no mistaking about 
his head. The throbbing was too violent 
to be imagined. He sat moodily in the 
observation car while his berth was being 
made, and went wobblily to bed. All the 
old days and old thoughts kept recurring 
in his mind like figures of a crazy kalei- 
doscope, and finally they brought him to 
the time when he had begun reading and 
studying the “stuff” that had gotten him 
his first raise and had led to this new 
job. He felt as bad now as he had then. 
Wonder if the same thing would help? 
No, this was different. But was it? 
Many strange things happen; maybe 
those ideas would fix him up physically, 
too. If only he could think clearly. He 
tried to make an affirmation. Nothing 
seemed quite to fit; but he was surprised 
how readily the words came to mind. He 
chose one of the statements he had first 
used so many months ago. No sense to 
it; it. didn’t fit headache and sore throat 
—but it made him feel better, some way. 
He repeated it; again, again, again. 
What else was there to do? Here he was 
on a train, getting farther and farther 
from home, from friends; going to a 
strange place, among strangers. He won- 
(Turn to page 82) 
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(Continued from page 8) 


“All right, fellows,” cheered Dad, “that 
was fine, but it was just a breather. 
Upstairs now for a real race. Three 
times around the track for a two-twenty. 
We'll start two bunches, four on each 
side of the track. I want to see some 
real action now. I’ll give you a slow 
start—I want a fast finish!” 

It was a wild race, well fought. Eight 
runners finished the first lap bunched up 
just as they had started. The second 
lap brought out the class of the field, 
and four runners settled down to the 
final round stride for stride. One of the 
four was Les, but a critical judge would 
have called two runners across the tape 
ahead of him. 

Dad dropped his stop watch back into 
his pocket. 

“That’s enough, boys,” he announced. 
“That long, lean shadow in the red 
striped pants came in first, and Marty 
here was a close second. If anybody’s 
interested in third place, why Les has a 
pretty good claim to it. Ill turn you 
over to Mr. Mavin now. Thanks, Coach, 
for lending me your outfit. Any time 
you want to borrow my factory, drop in. 
You coming along home with me, Les? 
If so, shake yourself into your street 
clothes while I gossip with Mr. Mavini.” 

When they were out on the street, Les 
asked anxiously, “What did Coach say 
about me?” 

“We didn’t talk about you. Not much, 
anyway. I think he did say you had the 
nicest hair of any of his athletes. Oh, 
yes, and that you always kept your track 
suit nice and clean.” 

“Honestly, Dad, what did he say?” 

“Nothing that you’d like to hear. 
Nothing that you hadn’t already told me 
up there on the track. Except,” and 
Dad stopped stock still and faced toward 
Les, “except that you had faster legs 
than you had head for.” 

Les blinked pretty hard at that, and 
the rest of the walk home was made in 
silence. At the door Dad stopped Les’s 
hand on the knob. “I won’t say any- 
thing if you don’t,” he suggested mean- 
ingly. 

“Thanks, Dad!” 

It was two days later that Dad came 
home early from his office, to be met at 


the door by his wife, who said, “I do — 
wish you’d see what’s the matter with 
your son. He’s been as glum as a 
boiled owl for days now—comes straight 
home from school and dives for his room 
and stays there. When I asked him if 
he’d dropped his track work he nearly 
took my head off.” 

“T expect I know the reason. It’s like 
that old story I used to tell you before 
we were married when you thought my 
stories were funny. Jasper and Mose 
were walking through the woods, when 
they spied a giant tree with a big hole 
about half way up. ‘Hey, Jasper, I 
betcha dat’s a b’ar tree. Ef’n you’ll 
watch for de old she-b’ar I’ll shin up 
and see ef’n they’s a cub down dar.’ So 
he climbed up and squirmed into a hole. 
About that time mamma bear came along 
and proceeded to climb the tree. Jasper 
was scared, but he followed close behind 
and grabbed her by the tail just as she 
disappeared from sight. Mose, down 
below, heard the commotion and called, 
‘Hey, dar, what’s shuttin’ off my light?’ 
‘Ef my tail hold slips you’s quick not 
gwine have no light to shut off.” 

“That’s what’s happened to Les. He 
had the world by the tail—and his tail 
hold slipped.” 

“Well, he certainly acts as if a bear 
had fallen on him.” 

“Maybe I’d better pry him loose a 
little.” 

He walked down the hall to Les’s room 
and tapped softly at the door. “Come 
in—Dad,” came a muffled voice. 

Dad opened the door, but stopped just 
inside. “There was a fellow,” he re- 
marked, “who was so grieved because 
Rome couldn’t be built in a day that he 
quit at noon.” 

“Maybe he should never have started,” 
answered Les glumly. “I know what 
you’re driving at, all right. I used to 
beat those fellows easy as pie.” 

“The trouble is,” suggested Dad, “that 
you’re just as good as you ever were— 
they’re better.” 

“T’ve been training like a good fellow.” 

“With your legs. It takes more than 
legs. You know, Les, if you just give 
yourself time you can learn all there is 
to know about running, all by yourself. 
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But by that time you’d have to finish 
your race with a cane. The wise way is 
to take advantage of the other fellow’s 
experience. That’s what you have a 
coach for. The fellow who starts out 
thinking he knows it all never knows 
anything else.” 

“T never thought I knew it all!” 

“But you never thought Coach Mavin 
could tell you anything. Why even I— 
and I’m a manufacturer, not a dash 
specialist—could point out a dozen faults 
with your running.” 

“T run the best I know how.” 

“But not the best Mr. Mavin knows 
how. He told me you showed the most 
promise and the least fulfillment of any 
on the team. If I manufactured goods 
the way you run a race I’d have more left 
over material than 
I had finished arti- 


cles. You throw 
away VeOruar 
chances.” 


“T’d like to know 
what chances I 
throw away.” 

“All right, get 
into your running 
togs and come out 
to the back yard. 
I’ll give you a fac- 
tory demonstra- 
tion. But make it 
snappy—we’ve got 
a half hour till sup- 
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Fillmore. 


ness this year. 


per time.” 
Dad had slipped 
on a sweater, but Les’s bare skin 


showed pink in the crisp outdoors air. 

“Let’s try a few starts first,” sug- 
gested Dad. “I’ll give you a slow start, 
and I want you to put all your speed into 
it for just ten steps.” 


eo times Les snapped off the 
starts. “I guess that’s enough to 
illustrate the first lesson,” said Dad 
grimly. “It demonstrates the fact that 
you don’t listen to instructions. I told 
you to sprint ten steps—each time you 
tore off twenty before you stopped. Now 
why did I say ten? Partly to see if you 
were listening, but mostly to watch your 
form—at the end of ten strides you 
ought to be straightened up and running 
free. Were you? I’ll say you were— 
before you’d taken three steps you were 
so straight you leaned backward. The 


The New Year 


Old things are passed away; be- 
hold, all things are become new. 


Every minute is a new year for 
those that put on Christ.—Lowell 


I believe in happiness this year. 
I fill my mind with ideas of happi- 


I help others to be 
happy this year. 
this year.—A. M. 


two-twenty is a whirlwind race—you’ve 
got to pound from beginning to end.” 

“But I’ve got to get my balance ew 

“Speed is better than balance; you sim- 
ply go it blind for the get away. A real 
coach I used to know said: ‘Fight the 
ground for ten strides, the air the rest 
of the way.’ There’s logic behind every- 
thing we do—one way that’s easiest and 
gets best results. Now here’s the logic 
of starting, illustrated in slow-motion 
pictures,’”’ and Dad crouched and went 
through a few starts. “Now that way 
takes the least and gets the most—all 
but the puffing and grunting, which I 
threw in for good measure. See where 
it’s different from your jerk-and-jack- 
knife system?” 

“Oh, sure.” 


“You say it so 
easily that I know 
WO Cavin Gio) shy, 
Get down now and 
give me a try. 
Don’t mind if you 
take a few falls 
getting the knack 
of it. And remem- 
ber that the time 
to grit your teeth 
and bear down on 
it is just as I say 
‘Go!’ not ten yards 
from the end of 
the race, when it’s 
already lost or won. 
Snap into it now!” 

At the end of a 
dozen trials, some graceful, some awk- 
ward, Les had mastered the new form. 
“Good,” exclaimed Dad. ‘You learn fast 
enough when you set your mind to it. 
Later we’ll take a look at your running 
step. Give me a couple more starts now, 
and then get in and wash up for supper.” 

Les was ruefully licking up the last of 
his dessert when he looked up and said, 
“You should have been a coach, Dad. 
You sure gave me some pointers. I 
wish i 

“No, you don’t wish that I was your 
coach. You’ve got a better one right 
now, when you listen to him. And I’d 
have you quitting on me in a week. I’m 
a pretty hard taskmaster so they say at 
the plant. I don’t stand for any fifty 
per cent service.” 

“Tf I gave you one hundred per cent 
would you oe 
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“You talk as if you really wanted to 
learn to run—you’ve just been wanting 
to grand stand before. But are you will- 
ing to pay the price? It’s a mighty stiff 
grind and no applause.” 

“Will you, Dad?” eagerly. 

“Only on the basis of one hundred per 
cent. That means daily work outs, just 
as I lay them down, not as your fancy 
dictates; a rigid schedule of study time 
and play time, bed at nine o’clock and 
out of it at six. I don’t say it’s the only 
system in the world, but it worked—once. 
There’s more than one way to skin a cat, 
but they all start at the cat. In this case, 
work is the cat, and it’s real work, I 
promise you that.” 

“T’ll do anything if you’ll make me 
win!” 

“That’s just what I won’t do. The 
win is in you. Victory belongs to you— 
all you’ve got to do is make it yours by 
deserving it. Maybe if I teach you hard 
enough I’ll learn a thing or two myself, 
such as the foolishness of a waistline on 
a balloon—now there’s a thing that’s 
mine and yet doesn’t belong to me.” 

“But will you train me, Dad!” 

“Surest thing you know. And tomor- 
row night I’ll show you why I can carry 
a hundred and ninety pounds faster than 
you can a hundred and thirty—and I 
can!” 

Les laughed. But he didn’t laugh after 
their race, staged down the alley, where 
ash heaps and stray tin cans made the 
contest more a question of agility than 
speed. They finished side by side, Dad 
puffing the harder but still full of fight. 

“Where’d you ever get that form!” 
exclaimed Les admiringly. “If you 
were in condition a 

“Give me two weeks,” grinned Dad. 
“You see what you’re going to have to 
keep pace with.” 


pXe THE end of two weeks Les found 
Dad’s prediction no exaggeration. 
They still finished side by side, but Les 
realized that he had gained precious frac- 
tions of seconds in speed.. “Hold the 
watch on me once, Dad,” he urged. Then, 
“How do you happen to have a stop- 
watch ?” 
“Thereby hangs a tale, as the boy said 
to his kite, and this isn’t bedtime story 
hour. Forget your time. We’re not run- 


ning against time—we’re only trying to 
realize our possibilities. How soon is the 
Rockbridge meet?” 

“Two weeks.” 

“All right, we’ll go it blind another 
week, then I’ll take you to the gym and 
let you run against the watch and—what 
was the name of that speed demon who 
beat you?” 

“Wayne Cather.” 

“Tf you beat him, I reckon Coach 
Mavin wouldn’t mind taking you along 
to Rockbridge.” 

“Mind!” 

“Well, forget it, and give me a race 
to the corner and back. Don’t crowd me 
into all the ash barrels!” 


(Bee grinned at Coach Mavin. “The 
kid thinks he’s learned the rudi- 
ments of running. At least I think he’s 
ready to admit that even you can teach 
him a thing or two. Want to see what 
he can do against competition ?” 

Coach Mavin turned to the group of 
boys lounging against the rail of the 
running track. “Snap into it, you— 
Wayne, and Mart. Les thinks he can 
eat you up in two hundred twenty yards. 
Show him his appetite’s bigger than his 
stomach.” 

It was a perfect start, but at the first 
stride Les lunged far ahead of the two, 
and the gap widened at each step until 
they settled into their steady sprint. 
Then it was nip and tuck, but with Les 
holding every inch. They finished just 
that way, Les a good two yards ahead. 

“Bully boy!’’ exclaimed Coach Mavin. 
“As pretty a race as I ever watched. 
And to think that I never could get you 
to do it for me! I’ve got to hand it to 
your coach—he’s a wiz’!” 

“Isn’t he!’ exclaimed Les. Then 
throwing his arm over Dad’s shoulder 
he drawled teasingly, “At that, I think 
he learned more than he taught, eh, 
Dad?” 

“Tf he taught you all he knows about 
running you’d be a world champion.” 

“Who? Dad?” 

“Well, he’s just ‘Dad’ to you, but 
when I saw him break the two-twenty 
record they called him Slats Colbert. I 
tell you there’s many a famous name 
hidden by the title of Dad!” 
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(Continued from page 13) 


out on the field. What chance did his 
light, inexperienced team have against it? 

Some one behind him voiced his 
thought and finished with the remark 
that “Asheville can’t win without our 
boys.” He turned to look at the speaker. 
It was the elder McCallum, sitting with 
the father of Clark. Mr. McCallum 
smiled. 

“This is your last day, Morton. I 
have something here all ready for you.” 

He drew an envelope from his pocket 
and handed it to Coach Charlie. 

“Just keep it so that you’ll have it 
handy after the game. It’s a resignation 
we have prepared for you. All it lacks 
is your signature.” 

Coach Charlie looked steadily into his 
tormentor’s eyes. 

“Are you actually hoping, McCallum, 
that your old school will lose today ?” 

Mr. McCallum flushed. 

“No. No, I suppose I am not, but I 
can’t see how we can win; and a lost 
game today will mean the winning of the 
others. We already have a good coach 
engaged to fill your place.” 


Cees Charlie turned slowly to face 
the field. Freeman was standing be- 
fore him. Fierce determination was in 
the player’s eyes. 

“T heard what he said, sir. We're 
going to give everything we’ve got. Any 
final instructions you want to give us?” 

“No, Freeman, none. Just play foot- 
ball and play together. I’ve done about 
all I can now. Remember Dawson is 
quarterback. He is the field general. 
Even if you boys think he is calling the 
wrong play, obey it. No quibbling, no 
quarreling, pull together and play clean 
football.” 

ING ine 

Freeman put out his hand. Coach 
Charlie seized it. Neither said a word. 
Freeman trotted out to the field. 

As the Aggies kicked off, the Ashe- 
ville rooters were silent. Coach Charlie 
could not blame them. He realized that 
the majority of them honestly believed 
that he had been doing the wrong things, 
and although a defeat for their school on 
this day would hold some measure of 


contentment for them yet they dreaded 
the ordeal of watching it. 

The ball dropped into the arms of the 
diminutive Dawson. He darted forward 
but green mountains collided with him 
on the twenty-yard line. Coach Charlie 
settled himself to watch. 

The Asheville line crouched. The 
backfield set itself. How small it looked! 
Dawson, quarterback; Wilson and Jack- 
son, halfbacks. Only Freeman, fullback, 
looked adequate. The ball moved. In- 
stantly the red backs flashed together in 
heart warming precision. The effect was 
like an electric shock to all, Aggie root- 
ers, Asheville supporters, the overconfi- 
dent Aggie team. 

Freeman and Wilson, charging shoul- 
der to shoulder, hurled the Aggie right 
end aside. Dawson dived under the feet 
of the defensive halfback. Jackson ran 
twenty yards before he was brought 
down. 

Seconds passed before the surprised 
Asheville rooters found their tongues. 
Then a surprised, happy yell leaped from 
their throats. 

Dawson hurried his teammates into 
position for the next play and “got the 
jump” on the still surprised Aggies. 
Freeman drove through the center of the 
line for twelve yards. 


1B SIX plavs the Asheville players, 
working like a machine, carried the 
ball to within twenty yards of the goal. 
There the Aggies found themselves and 


held. In three plays the Asheville back- 
field gained but four yards. Dawson 
called for a drop kick formation. Free- 


man attempted it, but the ball went wide 
of the mark. 


ii WAS Aggies’ ball and the heavy 
team began a terrific onslaught that 
gained three and four yards on each 
down. Steadily, like some slow moving 
but irresistible monster, the green jer- 
seyed team moved down to the ten yard 
line. Then Coach Charlie sent in four 
fresh men in an attempt to strengthen 
the badly battered line. Young, inex- 
perienced, and excited they were, but he 
knew that they would give everything 
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they had and more if they could find it. a fraction of a second after the ball 


Three times the big Aggie backs 
charged into the line. They gained but 
four yards. There were six yet to go 
and but one down to try to do it in. 

Charlie saw the Aggie quarterback 
stop to study the defense of Asheville, 
and shivered in apprehension. The red 
backfield was bunched behind the line 
ready to stop a tackle smash. The Aggie 
quarterback would be almost certain to 
call a forward pass or a wide end run. 
The Aggies huddled for signals and 
sprang into position. Coach Charlie 
cried out involuntarily in glad surprise. 
His backfield instantly spread out. 

The ball went from the center to the 
quarterback. He held it while the Aggie 
backfield and ends scattered. He looked 
wildly for some one to pass to, but a 
red sweater was hovering close to every 
green. He clapped the ball under his 
arm and started to run. A flash of red 
dived at his feet and dropped him on the 
twelve yard line. It was Asheville’s ball 
on downs. 

Immediately Dawson called for a punt 
and Freeman sent the ball away in a 
high spiral that let the ends get under 
it and reach the Aggie safety man only 


dropped into his arms. Together they 
tackled him in his tracks. 

It was Aggies’ ball again just as a 
pistol shot announced the end of the first 
quarter. The two teams changed goals 
and that ceaseless hammering at the 
light Asheville team was renewed until 
again they were fighting in the shadow 
of their goal posts. Coach Charlie sent 
in the boys who had had an opportunity 
to rest. They strengthened the weaken- 
ing line. Again Asheville stopped the 
onslaught but this time only a scant two 
yards from a score. Freeman kicked 
out of danger. 

Again, like some huge patient animal, 
the Aggie team began to hurl itself at 
the Asheville line. Time after time an 
Aggie back pierced it for three or four 
yards. Even though the secondary line 
of defense stopped the rushes, enough 
yards were gained each time to enable 
the Aggies to make “first down” with de- 
spairing regularity. 

Asheville was bracing itself for an- 
other fight on the goal line when the 
timekeeper fired his pistol to announce 
the end of the first half. The score was 
<O—0.3 


(Conclusion next month) 


Leaving, Home 
(Concluded from page 29) 


dered what happened to persons who be- 
came sick on trains, or in strange cities. 
It had to work. He could hear the click- 
clack of the wheels over the sections of 
rail. His words swung along to their 
rhythm. He began to feel sleepy. 


HE chatter of voices aroused him, 
and he jumped up with a start, to 
find that sunlight was reaching a slender 
finger beneath the window curtains, and 


that it was morning. His headache was 
gone. He swallowed. His throat didn’t 
hurt. He raised the window curtains 
and peered in the narrow mirror. His 
throat was normal again. Oh, boy! Once 


more he was “sitting on top of the — 


world.” He gave thanks that Truth had 
helped him through another crisis—and 
he silently repeated all the statements 
which he had learned, to be sure that he 
had not forgotten them. 


Healin3, and Prosperity Thoughts 
January 20 to February 19 


I have faith in the constructive power of the Holy Spirit that is now 


restoring and rebuilding my body. 


I have faith in the substance of God working in and through me to 
increase and to make manifest my prosperity. 
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Youthful Runaways 


(Concluded from page 15) 
wrote to us as follows: Editor of Youth. They are dear children 
aah ends: and thought their plan a good one. I guess 


; ; all of us follow as unsound courses many 
I appreciate the letter my little girls, times in life when we do not take a wiser 
Marjorie and Dorothy, received from the Guide to direct us—Mrs. C. M. Houston. 


A Letter From the Publishers 


Dear Friends: 

For several years we have watched the rising cost of materials and 
labor. Statisticians are generally agreed that today the cost of producing 
and marketing the average commodity is two and one half times what 
it was in 1914. For some time we have been sending out our periodicals 
at less than cost. When our subscribers numbered but a few thousand 
this deficit was small; but as our subscription lists have grown, this 
deficit has increased. Modern machinery, up-to-date methods, and in- 
creased production have kept our costs down, but all these factors have not 
offset the rise in the cost of materials and labor. 


In 1914 we absorbed the increased cost of paper (which more than 
doubled) because we felt that many of our friends were so affected by the 
war that they should not be asked to bear additional expense. After the 
war came reconstruction, and we continued to take a loss on the publication 
of our periodicals. This loss has been paid out of the love offerings which 
you so lovingly have sent. As our circulation has increased, we have 
had to use more and more of your offerings to meet this loss. 

We do not aim to make a profit on our publications; neither do we 
believe that our readers want their magazines at less than cost. We feel 
that it is in divine order to have the price of our periodicals cover the 
cost of publication. To make this adjustment we are increasing our sub- 
scription price from $1 to $1.50 a year. This change will be effective Janu- 
ary 15, 1929, and will apply to all Unity periodicals. 

With this change in effect, we shall be able to devote your love offer- 
ings largely to the support of departments such as Silent Unity, Silent-70, 
Good Words club, and others whose entire incomes come from God— 
through you. When any one tells us that he wants our literature but 
cannot pay for it, we make sure that he gets it gratis. Every year we 
give away thousands of dollars’ worth of literature that is not charged 
against our publishing department. Your love offerings make possible this 
distribution of free literature. Through this missionary work Truth is 
brought to thousands who need it most. The remainder of your offerings 
will provide new buildings and equipment which are vitally necessary to 
the growth of Unity School. 

We prayed earnestly and faithfully over this change, as our one de- 
sire is to do God’s will. We feel that we were divinely guided in our 
decision, and we ask for your prayerful and loving cooperation in carry- 
ing it out. 

May God bless you and prosper you in all your ways. 


UNITY SCHOOL. 
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Your Own Page 


We will print as many helpful, sincere letters here as space permits. 
Please sign your name and address; we will publish only your initials. 


Dear Youth: 

I have trouble with my lessons. I find 
history, botany, and Latin most difficult. 
Can you suggest some help? I have faith 
in God, but I lack faith in myself. 

I.have a friend whose father is a heavy 
drinker, and their home is very unhappy. 
They think religion means mournfulness, 
and consequently they scorn any approach 

‘to it. My friend even said to me, “If I 
thought you were religious I wouldn’t be 
your friend any longer.” How can I change 
this? I want so much to bring real happi- 
ness to her.—K. E. P. 

K. E. P.—About your studies: The 
article, “Making the Grade,” in the Sep- 
tember 1927 number of Youth contained 
a number of statements which apply to 
your difficulty. We are quoting them 
herewith: 

History: I read in history the record 
of the world’s past thought. I am part 
of history in the making, and I am learn- 
ing to avoid destructive thought tenden- 
cies and to cultivate those which are con- 
structive. My history began in God, and 
shall be His story outpicturing in peace 
and harmony. 

Botany: I am one with the law of God 
that fashions beauty and symmetry. I 
readily grasp and apply the lessons which 
reveal this law. I am wholly one with 
God, and I worship Him in the beauty 
and holiness of His life expressions. 

Languages: I love to learn the lan- 
guages of mankind, and I speak them in 
the power and understanding of Spirit. 
I praise and glorify God through “divers 
kinds of tongues,” expressing the infinite 
variety of His ideas. I am unified with 
the universal mind in which all languages 
are one. The inspiration of the Almighty 
gives me understanding. 

About your friend and her father: 
Youth believes that everybody really 
wants true religion, but some persons 
have not discovered how happy it can 


make them, or how much it can help them 
to be well, prosperous, and contented. 
You can help these friends by freeing 
them from any condemnation in your 
thought, and by letting them see through 
your own sunny friendliness, how Truth 
helps you. Know for them that they are 
God’s children, and that He guides, 
governs, directs, and prospers them. In 
your silent meditations ask God to show 
you how you can help them. You and 
they, too, will be blessed. 


Dear Youth: 

You speak of “this new Christianity.” Is 
it really so new? Long before I knew of 
Unity I had had this teaching.—V. H. 

V. H.—No, “this new Christianity” is 
not new, except in general acceptance. 
Men of vision in every church recognize 
the healing, joy-bringing Truth of Christ. 
The old idea of Christianity often glori- 
fied suffering and sacrifice, sickness and 
death. Heaven was considered afar off, 
and God remote from the affairs of men. 
Now people are taking Christianity out 
of its formidable Sunday setting, and 
making it a religion for every day and 
for every need. They realize that earth 
itself may be filled with heaven, and that 
God is not remote from His world, but 
“a very present help.” This concept of 
Christianity might be called “new” in 
contrast to the more somber view. 
Dear Editor: 


Please tell me how to enter the silence. 
I ec alan to keep my thoughts quiet. 


Rk. B. S.—Instead of trying to stop 
thinking, try directing your thought. 
Such a statement as the healing or pros- 
perity thought in this magazine is an 
excellent theme for meditation. The lit- 
tle book, ‘The Silence,” by E. V. Ingra- 
ham, is a very clear and helpful treatise 
on the silence. 


66 7S BOUT nine-tenths of all this stuff you hear about the ‘rebellion of 


Rebellion. 


Youth’ comes from our getting fed up with pretending.”—Sandsy’s 
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Just think how happy little sister or 
brother would be all the coming year if you 
would say, ‘““Happy New Year” to him this year 
by sending him a subscription to Wee Wisdom! 


Perhaps when you were a few years 
younger some one sent you Wee Wisdom. 
Wasn’t it fun? Think of the many happy hours 
you spent reading its stories, working its puz- 
zles, and making all the things it taught. 
Shouldn’t you like to give just such happy hours 
to some other child? 


If you have never had Wee Wisdom, to say 
that it is a junior Youth magazine is enough to 
make you know its value. 


Perhaps you haven’t a little sister or 
brother, or perhaps he is already getting Wee Wisdom; then think of the 
little boy next door, the little girl across the street, or any of the many 
children you know, and make 1929 an especially happy year for them by 
sending them Wee Wisdom. 


A subscription before January 15, only $1; after that date, $1.50. 


to cast aside his old beliefs, old aches, old pains, and begin over again 
with a new outlook on life. In this booklet he will find a concise, 
effective treatment for every part of the body. 


Hts cast asia Again, as the name implies, is a book that will help one 


Beginning Again is especially suitable for you to read at this time. 
It will help you to start the new year with ideas and plans that you had not 
thought of before. If you know some one who is tired of old conditions and 
wishes to begin life over again, or some one who is constantly looking for 
a way to make his life a happier and more interesting one, this book would 
make him a wonderful present. 


Durable cover in blue, lavender, and gold. Price, $.35. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
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You cannot build a “now” result from an 
“after while” plan of action. 


prosperity? Want them enough to do now the things that will bring 

them into your life. Youth magazine and the Prosperity Bank Plan 
will not give you these things, but each will help to attain them. Start their 
help on its way to you now, by filling in and mailing the accompanying blank 
now. Your renewal and new subscriptions will be entered at the rate of $1 
a year now, but beginning January 15, 1929, the subscription price of Youth 
will be $1.50 a year, and Bank Plan subscriptions will be entered for eight 
months instead of twelve. 


Unity School of Christianity, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


Please give me special prayers for increased prosperity and send me a Pros- 
perity Bank. I will use daily the prosperity statement that you send me and 
will work with you to set in action within myself the laws governing my prosper- 
ity. I will save $3 to pay for the magazine, Youth, to be sent to each of the per- 
sons named below, and will send this amount to you within ten weeks after receipt 
of my Bank. 


Al HE “Now” habit is a success habit. Do you want success, happiness, 


(This offer does not include Youth for the sender unless his name is listed 
above as one of the three.) 


Name of Sender 


